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middle of  our rest  as an emergency measure to   ID Downing;
relieve the Canadians after their counter-attack at  Street,
Hooge.   We took over what was in effect a battle- Jul7 5tb,
field and an untidy one at that.    Mined trenches,
confluent craters, bodies and bits of bodies, woods
turned into a wilderness of stubby blackened stumps
and a stink of death and corruption which was
supernaturally   beastly.     The    Canadians   fought
extremely well and are brave and enterprising, but
they are deficient in system and routine.   No troops
can be first rate unless they are punished for small
faults and get their meals with regularity.    The
Canadians are frequently famished and never rebuked,

whereas the Brigade of Guards are gorged and d-----d

the whole time.   We stayed among the smells for a
week.

" I had a narrow escape one night. I had taken a
man with me to inspect the barbed wire in front of
our trench and when we were 40 yards out we found
ourselves suddenly illuminated by the glare of
| dozen German rockets. We bobbed down behind
a lump of earth and the next moment a bomb burst
a yard away; I was spattered all over but not hurt.

" We have 10 more days to get through these two
lines before we can change our linen or take our boots
off; sixteen days without undressing is excessive in

niy opinion, but I suppose P-----S-----knows best.

" Love to you and Father."

This was the last letter I ever had from him*
When the Parliament of 1916 broke up in summer,
we went to a house at Bognor lent us for six weeks by a
new and dear friend of ours, Sir Arthur Du Cros.

We had invited a mixed party for our last week-end;
Lord Reading, Sir Ernest Cassel, his niece, Anna Jenkins,
Lord Charles Montagu, Lord Basil Blackwood, Sir Arthur
Du Cros, my cousin Nan Tennant, and Mr. Massingham
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